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Charles Clemon Deam 


DANIEL DENUYL 


In presenting a biographic account of the life and the botanical 
work of Charles C. Deam I find it difficult to select words which will 
describe the man I learned to know through an association with him 
covering a period of about 25 years. It was only by knowing him 
that one could come to understand him and in that way the experience 
of his life could really be shared. To those who knew Deam per- 
sonally, to those who knew about him and his botanical work, and 
to those who read these words, I suggest that the life of Deam was 
itself a botanical era. That era began on August 30, 1865 and 
ended on May 29, 1953. His work and his influence will continue 
for a long time. Rarely does such an unusual individual appear on 
the scene of life. 

It is indeed fortunate that during the last few years of his life 
Deam wrote many letters in which are described his experiences and 
his philosophy of life. He admitted in a letter written in 1946 that, 
“My letters truthfully reflect my character. I am just plain Charley 
Deam and I never want anyone to think anything else.” 

His many letters read like an intermittently prepared autobiog- 
raphy and in them he has recorded, with his characteristic manner 
of expression, his personal and professional activities from which 
much of what follows is adapted. 

To begin this account of Deam, one must first put into the 
biography this simple fact that he was a druggist and while engaged 
in the drugstore business, he developed his botanical interests. For 
over a half century his primary interests were centered in botany 
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while his livelihood came from his drugstores. Although some might 
consider Deam’s botanical work as a inobby, he did not consider it as 
such, but as a professional interest. 

Deam was a born collector. With valuable assistance from Mrs. 
Deam, the two of them made a collection team which made possible 
their botanical herbarium and their arboretum at Bluffton. Not 
only did he collect plants but he also brought together a very com- 
plete botanical library of books, magazines, and bulletins. In addi- 
tion to the botanical section, his library included many books on the 
early history of Indiana and Indian history, along with books in philo- 
sophical and scientific fields. His library contained a wide range of 
subject matter from a copy of the first book published on Western 
Flora and other 17th century botanical books to the latest books on 
botany, forestry, science, philosophy and even Soviet literature. He 
often said that one must read the literature of any subject one wishes 
to really study. 

In 1925, I read about Deam and his Forestry work in Indiana, 
especially his reports on the Clark State Forest. Before I came to 
Indiana in 1928, his was just another name associated with Forestry 
work. That is a way in which one often becomes acquainted with 
others, through their publications. Later when we come to know 
them personally, their writings are read with with a new interest 
and appreciation. That is the manner in which the writer of this 
biography first came to know Charles C. Deam. 

Shortly after I came to Indiana I received an invitation from him 
to come over to Bluffton to discuss his experimental work on the 
Clark Forest. There began a friendship that lasted until his death. 
Over a period of about 25 years I spent many hours with him and 
came to be one of his intimate friends. The opportunity to learn 
from him about the Flora of Indiana, to be with him in the field, and 
in the arboretum, and to spend many hours with him in his study 
together with his many letters makes it possible to characterize him. 

Then, too, in appraising Deam and his botanical works it is 
necessary to record that Mrs. Deam played a very important role. 

I came to know her and I am convinced that her continuous 
interest and assistance helped make possible his great botanical work. 
She was a devoted wife who worked with him and who set aside 
personal desires in order to further his botanical work. She was a 
very keen observer, a good organizer, and one who knew much about 
plants. She spent many, many hours reading to him when his eye- 
sights was impaired and assisted to a great extent with his herbarium 
materials and the activities connected with their home and grounds 
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at Bluffton. She told me that Charlie was always a look worm. Even 
during his courting days he disappeared from a party being given in 
his honor at her home and later on in the evening Deam was dis- 
covered in the attic reading a book. 

That he appreaciated her devotion to him is well illustrated in 
a letter he wrote about a dinner being given in his honor. He wrote, 
“You gave my wife a fine tribute and I must tell you how I got my 
ears knocked down some years ago. The citizens of this town gave 
me a public dinner. I did not know a thing about it until an hour 
or two before I was to go uptown to the dinner. But my wife knew 
it and had gone to Fort Wayne and bought a new hat and the 
prettiest dress I ever saw her wear, and of course they all showered 
me with compliments. Dean Stanley Coulter was the principal speaker 
and when he got up, the Mrs. was the whole show.” That attention 
given to her pleased him very much and he often referred to occasions 
when her part in the Deam accomplishments was recognized. 

During the last year of her life, when she became ill, he told me 
that he could endure any hardship, but her not being there with him 
was almost unbearable. His final remark about her was that “I never 
fully appreciated her and what she did for me.” 

Deam’s primary botanical objective was to learn all there was 
to be learned about Indiana flora. He concentrated his major efforts 
on the study of flora of Indiana but he did not restrict his interests 
to state boundaries. Most all of his activities were centered around 
his interest in plants. His business interests, his travels, even his 
social life, which was very much restricted so as not to interfere with 
things botanical, were all planned to fit into his botanical objectives. 
Conferences and meetings which he liked to attend, were often 
selected on the basis of the possibilities of studying plants. He often 
objected to certain dates for meetings because there were no plants 
to collect or to be studied enroute and so travel in his opinion would 
not be productive. 

With an objective centered in botany, with his ability to plan 
each activity so that botanical interests would be given priority, it 
is easy to understand why he was able to accomplish what he did. 
His determination to carry out his objectives, his capacity for work, 
his meticulous attention to every detail, his extraordinary capacity 
to concentrate his thinking on things botanical, resulted in the publi- 
cation of his books on Indiana flora, the most outstanding one being 
the monumental Flora of Indiana, in 1940. 

Deam’s desire to fully utilize his time in botanical pursuits and 
his method of study are illustrated in one of his letters to a librarian. 
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He had requested the loan of a bulletin and had received it in a 
“bundle of bulletins bound, among which was the bulletin I wanted 
to see. I will see to it that the bundle of bulletins are returned to you 
in a few days.” Then he proceeded to express himself and that which 
follows is adapted from the letter, names in some cases have been 
purposely omitted. 

“Now here is the hot stuff I have in mind to tell you: understand 
I am no librarian, although I have a few thousand books here and 1 
am able to go and lay my hands on any one I want to use. I have 
visited some of our large libraries, but I have never had to go among 
the stacks except at , there I was invited to make myself at 
home and I spent about three days looking at books on botany. 
When I was at the Congressional library, Washington, I was amazed 
how quickly the items I wanted were delivered to me. When I wrote 
my Flora of Indiana | often found it necessary to read original descrip- 
tions of plants. I never tried to borrow a book and now you have 
cured me. I would send to the Congressional Library and get a 
photostat copy of what I wanted in four days for what postage would 
cost. 

“Now, of course you have an alibi, and I anticipate this is about 
what it is: Well, this is the way other libraries do it, why not we? 
Conservatism. I have been in the retail drug business about 61 years 
and I like most merchants, cater to the customer’s wishes and ad- 
vantages. I think that you librarians have something to learn along 
this line. 

“I am fairly well acquainted with the departmental library at 

and knew very well the librarian there. That woman 
was a marvel. I was told that one rarely had to ask for a book by using 
a card. She knew every book in the library. 

“Now I do not have the name of the pamphlet holder. Some 
years ago one of the botanical journals took up the subject of the 
pamphlet holder in question. The fact is, that I am the one who 
originated it. The article I refer to was documented so I could not 
refute it. My first lot of holders I had made here in our town. The 
firm that made them no longer exists and not a member of the firm 
is alive and I have no bill for them. I had others made in Philadelphia 
but I have no evidence that I bought them. I see no reason why 
your librray cannot use these folders. It surely is exasperating to ask 
for a bulletin and get it all tied up with a lot of other stuff, which is 
wholly unnecessary. 

“When I was State Forester they had no library so I started one. 
As you know, all libraries are not built on the Dewey system but the 
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Yale University Forestry school got out a system of their own, based 
on the Dewey system. I use this system. I found out that many 
publications were not serials and many were just “‘yaller-dogs” and 
some had no real title, date or place of publication. So I devised a 
plan for them. I started a series of boxes numerically numbered and 
on the guide card I wrote in box numbered—and item numbered—, 
so the item could be found at once. The trouble with such a system 
is, that it takes an honest, intelligent person to handle it. You know 
that you can not trust people to place books back where they belong. 

“I recall vividly when I was working in the Herbarium at the 

that I was asked to lay aside every specimen I came across 
that was misplaced, had been there and had gone through 
things like a windstorm. He later wrote monographs and I bought 
them, but I hated to do it, because I knew how mean he was. 

“In the old Indianapolis library I found Sargent’s, Trees of 
America, fourteen volumes. There were of extreme interest because 
of their completeness. Many years later I wanted to see the books 
again but the library had been moved to its present location. I went 
in and found the guide card. The one who waited on me, said they 
did not have it and I remonstrated and said that they did. Someone 
else took my request and reported that it was out. Still, I was not 
satisfied, | walked around and at last saw an old lady. I approached 
her, she was very affable, so I told her of my needs and my experience. 
She laughed and said, “Why those books are in my department.” She 
was the custodian of the art department. Well, that librarian had 
nothing on art if you judge art by what you see in the late magazines. 
You see until the librarians agree, the public has to suffer. 

“When I was State Forester some letters were best answered by 
referring to the subject in our Forestry reports. We would get replies 
that their libraries never had those bulletins. This I doubted. I 
went icognito to a library and asked to see a certain forestry report. 
The librarian informed me that they did not have such a report. In 
return I asked what they did with it when they received it from the 
state. Then I disclosed my identity and told the librarian that when 
the State Library sent out these reports they sent a blank which you 
filled out and signed. I will see if you did not receive the report. 1 
went to the State Librarian and he showed me receipts. | found out 
that most libraries never cataloged any state publication. They were 
put in boxes and usually kept in basements and when more space 
was needed, doubtless the boxes were emptied.” 

This expression of the function of a library contains in it a reve- 
lation of Deam’s business ability interjected into the scientific. The 
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letter also illustrates his deep interest in the published botanical litera- 
ture as well as his systematic way of handling subject matter which 
was contained in his own library and which he hoped would be found 
in other libraries. 

In the many letters that Deam wrote and those that he received 
in reply, one can detect not only a sincere interest in things botanical 
but also considerable concern for the person. He placed a great deal 
of importance on the individual and then with the assurance that 
the person had a sincere interest in botanical work, Deam would 
continue to keep in close touch with him. He must have known 
most of the botanical workers of the past 50 years, and in many of 
his letters and notes he prided himself in “having met all the promi- 
nent botanists east of the Rockies”. He also wrote that “I have made 
it a habit all my life to get photographs of different botanists”. He 
prized the photos and in many letters he expressed his appreciation 
to thoes who sent him the photographs. 

Photographs prominent in his study were described by Deam. 
He writes, “Above my desk I have one of Professor Fernald’s pictures. 
It was taken in 1911. Below it is an enlarged picture of C. A. 
Weatherby, my very best botanical friend. C. A., as I always called 
him, was very good to me and during the time I was writing the Flora 
(eight years) I wrote to him for a lot of help. He was very consider. te 
in answering my letters, because normally all of my questions were 
pertinent in their revision of Gray's Manual. Weatherby always 
used a clean sheet for answers and was very meticulous in paragraph- 
ing all my questions. I have no idea how many sheets I have but 
it may run into several hundred. I must get this lot of sheets per- 
manently bound, if for no other reason than to commemorate Mr. 
Weatherby. (Deam did carry out this). On the left hand of my desk, 
at the top I have the enlarged photo of Rev. J. A. Nieuwland. Below 
his photo I have the enlarged photograph of my old buddy E. B. 
Williamson. Another is a group of eight foresters taken in 1919, 
and only three now living.” 

Especially was Deam concerned with encouraging others to de- 
velop their botanical interests. He was willing to help in any way 
that he could those whom he thought were worthy. To one who 
wanted some help with some Indiana flora he wrote, “This I can say 
that I am willing to do anything in my power to assist you. { have 
the same old car in which you drove from Kentland to Fort Wayne. 
It is here at your service if you or any of your assistants are not 
ashamed to ride in a 1939 car.” 
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To one who was preparing a State Flora publication he offers 
these suggestions. “I am always eager to help anyone who will accept 
anything that I can do for them. I well appreciate the task that you 
are assuming in writing a Flora. I had some pretty bitter experiences 
which I do not easily forget. That is why I am offering you my three 
pages of Do’s and Don'ts.” 

An expression of his deep interest in all botanical writings is 
contained in one of his letters written after he had looked over a new 
book, “I wish to compliment you on the success you have made of this 
publication. I have gone partially through the book and find it 
very interesting. Now my wife says there is nothing I like better 
than to criticize and to pick a fight with someone and you will not 
be an exception. Well, I pray that you will take my suggestions with 
the very best intentions. 

“I have written four books about the Flora of Indiana and my 
English in all but the last one is simply atrocious. I was reared up 
here in the country about a quarter of a mile from where we now 
live, and our language was quite colloquial. I was reared on kin, 
can’t, kivver and the like and at our country school we all talked 
that kind of language. I went to college two years and there I studied 
the dictionary. In 1891 I went into the drug business and I began 
to use that high bracket language I learned in school and my friends 
advised me to cut it out, which I did. An I never wakened up until 
I had the Flora of Indiana almost written, when I became word con- 
scious and ever since I have been trying to reform. 

“Now you are a professional botanist and you owe it to your 
profession to use the best language you know. I have taken the copy 
you sent me and have penciled in some of the things I suggest. 1 
have milled over these mistakes now for several years and when I see 
these mistakes they are all bad boys for me. 

“Well, here is a simple rule, doubtless you know, but have been 
rather careless in observing it.” He continued his letter and sug- 
gested changed to the author, all of which were constructive and 
helpful. 

Many were the letters written about terminology and a few 
excerpts from them will serve to characterize his desire to improve 
and standardize botanical terminology. “We should delete the word 
twig from botanical literature. Here is an almost universal error 
(a la Deam) the use of twig for branchlet. The canopy of a tree is 
composed of branches and the sufhx “let” indicates a diminutive 
form. Why not restrict the use of branchlet to the growth of the 
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book on trees it is stated that the range will extend, for example, 
from Indiana to Missouri and north to Canada. Apparently this is 
very definite, but here is my contention. If it extends to Missouri, 
it does not extend into Missouri.” 

A request to him about some forest terminology resulted in an 
answer that stated, “I congratulate you on your dynamic endeavor. 
It seems to me that both forestry and ecology have a very loose line 
of lingo and I laud any attempt to standardize it. This effort is 
highly commendable but action along this line should be carefully 
worked out and checked by our most able men. Here we must bring 
face to face the highbrow and the practical man. Both of whom 
wish to “see the light”. I am sorry I do not have the time nor eye- 
sight to give this a study. I fear I cannot do much for you in con- 
sidering the terms presented. I have taken the liberty of numbering 
them and I will consider them by number. I will do this on a 
separate sheet. The scintillations from “stag-horned” brain may serve 
as suggestions to you, thus be worth reading.” 

His coments on terminology were very complete and he ended 
the letter with these words, “I believe it is worthwhile because if you 
can possibly save future generations from a vague heterogenity of 
terms to something definite that is capable of analysis you will have 
served well your generation. As you know decay has set hard already 
on me and my suggestions may “all be punk” ‘and full of pin holes.” 

This reply like many others often included a very interesting 
ending such as, “best wishes to you and the rest of the hardwoods” 
or “to the woodchoppers” “the brushmen” or “pasture robbers’, the 
latter referring to those attempting to exclude livestock from the 
woodlands. 

He detected very quickly those who wrote about plants just to 
be publishing. He suggested to a friend that a recent paper should 
be considered as the work of ‘one who was born yesterday and this 
author is in the kindergarten class. He thinks this is a rare plant. 
I sight a few authors.” Deam then lists several references to books 
describing this common plant and concludes by stating, “I do not 
know this man or his addres or would have written him direct.” 

To one with whom he was exchanging plant specimens and ideas 
about the genus Quercus he wrote: “This week I received a tree book. 
Before I sent my check for $5.00 I tried to look up the author's back- 
ground—it is pretty weak. I am not selling books but if you buy this 
one and go by it, you will not be any wiser. He is an amateur to the 
woods and I might add to the literature of the subject. His bibliog- 
raphy is restricted.” 
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Deam tried his best to keep others from making mistakes. His 
timely advice to one was as follows: “I note what prompted you to 
write me about the succession of grasses in woodland. Take my advice. 
If it is possible to delay publication until you get more data, do so. 
Never rush into print. You always do more harm than good and 
sorry afterwards when too late. At any rate publish only known 
facts and guess at nothing and then you may fall short of the truth.” 
Then he continued his letter by writing two pages of suggestions in 
answer to the questions that were asked him. 

In response to a letter from a young botanist, Deam recorded 
what he considered essential in making a plant specimen for study. 
“In making a herbarium I have visited every herbarium east of the 
Mississippi river with few exceptions. I have also visited some west 
of the river and find few specimens are properly made. First, all 
specimens when mounted should be poisoned, that is, immersed in a 
solution of bichloride of mercury. This prevents insects from destroy- 
ing the specimen. Some specimens rich in pollen such as the Crow- 
foots should be poisoned as soon as the specimens are dried. 

“I note that your labels were pasted on, which curls the sheet. 
They should be attached with library paste at the top of the label 
only. I have been criticised saying they would be torn off. My 
herbarium now numbers over 73,000 sheets and I have never had a 
label torn off yet. 

“Now in making specimens in the field, of course, you can make 
a better specimen if you know your plant and the diagnostic character 
that names the plant. You should take as much of the plant as you 
can to fill the sheet. And of course you want to get all the data on 
the label. Now a remark on the specimens sent me. In making a 
specimen one should bear in mind that the specimen will in due time 
be fastened to a sheet of paper so both sides of the specimen should be 
available for study. In the oak specimen half of the leaves or at 
least some of them should have been turned up side down. In study- 
ing oaks if you do not study them in flower the specimens should be 
taken at full maturity. In deciding upon the specimen to take, select 
from a vigorous terminal. These will show the bud characteristics 
which some people use much in determination. This is especially 
important in collecting hickories. 

“You should maintain an accession book. Of course you never 
know what your labor will end in. I have used four accession books, 
eleven by sixteen inches of the very best paper and binding. Three of 
my books have three hundred pages each, and one five hundred. 
Then of course, you must have cases for storing your specimens. I 
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had mine made by hand out of quarter sawn oak, standard size, five 
by seven feet. 

“I always carry a duplicate list of the plants I collect from each 
county and when I go over a road I mark the road in red on the map. 
I also carry with me the topographical map of all areas we have in 
the state. These are all in detail and helpful. 

“Well, I have given you all of my tirade and I feel I have been a 
little too free with my advice, but you are old enough to know how 
ot accept or reject advice.” 

Deam’s thoroughness in studying plants and his determination 
to explore every means of identification is illustrated in many of his 
letters, especially those concerned with his revision of Trees of Indiana, 
which was published shortly after his death. The oaks seemed to be 
giving him the most difficulty and he wrote, “I have been studying 
Quercus falcata since 1910 and have about 100 sheets here. The 
literature on the subject is too desultory to be of any help. Nothing 
would please me more than to have you with me when we study the 
Quercus coccinea-ellipsoidalis and the falcata complex”. 

In another way he stated his problem by writing, “I surely ap- 
preciate your effort in working on Quercus coccinea-ellipsoidalis. I 
worked on the complex until I am about insane and recently I came 
to the conclusion I had to either shoot or give up the gun. I just 
wish you had my specimens to go over. Doubtless you may have 
more than I have. The objective in the key is to find some F.P. 
(foolproof) distinction. 

“I studied them in December and I tabulated all characters on 
cross section paper. The quercus falcata complex occurs in inundated 
areas of S. W. Indiana. I have worked that area so long that I have 
a speaking acquaintance with individual trees. Not much use to 
consult the literature because there is no agreement. The trouble 
is in my earlier years I did not appreciate the differences and the few 
notes | made I destroyed.” So here he admits one of his mistakes 
and his lack of information. 

With the genus Cayra he also had difficulties and during his last 
study of the genus he wrote, “I am exceedingly fortunate in the 
study of hickories. I am located right in the center of the trouble 
makers. I spent almost three months on Carya. At that I am far 
from decided with my write up. Doubtless you have read Wayne 
Manning's revision in Rhodora. Fool-like I burned all of the papers 
I made in the study of this genus. I used cross section paper and 
tabulated characters until I could find nothing else to tabulate. My 
eyes were so bad during the winter that my tally shcets were not to 
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my liking, so after | wrote the genus I burned the sheets, now I wish 
I had them. 


“If —-—-—-—— has a character by which they can be separated and 
is gracious enough to peddle it around I would be glad to have it. 
Also if —~———— wishes to occupy idle time in reading high grade (?) 


botanical manuscript, | would be very much pleased indeed to send 
my manuscript or galley proof. Now isn’t that suggestion the limit 
of “give me”’?” 

Many people were interested in his arboretum at Bluffton, In- 
diana. Deam describes it as being “an arboretum because I had no 
other name for it.” Any interest in the place was considered by him 
to be due to the records that he kept of all the plants. He used the 
area as a field laboratory and testing ground. He learned many 
things about plants through his many attempts to transplant them to 
his arboretum where soil and climatic conditions were not always 
favorable for their survival and growth. 

Deam began his arboretum in 1921 by putting in seeds of oak, 
walnut, and hickory. His plan called for planting each year plant 
materials that were available. He took a particular interest in his 
growing trees by keeping them pruned and by staking and tying them 
up so that they would have straight stems. 

He reported in 1950 that “he had growing in his arboretum 27 
species of oak, 5 hickories, all Indiana ash, 8 kinds of walnut, 5 buck- 
eye, 6 elms, 4 hackberries, and many others, some very rare like the 
September elm and pitcher ash.” The area occupied about 3 acres 
and contained about 500 species of trees, shrubs and other plarts. 

During the last two decades of his life Deam was host to many 
visitors. ‘Those who were interested in plants enjoyed his personally 
conducted tours of his arboretum. He developed methods of his own 
to cut short the visits of those who did not meet his “botanical 
standards.” He was always very courteous to visitors and would often 
test their interest in botany by a visit to the arboretum. Because he 
planned to make che best use of his time in his study of plants he 
felt he could not waste his time with those who had little or no 
interest in things botanical. 

Apparently Deam’s interest in plants was a physical and mental 
stimulus to him, especially so during the last few years of his life. He 
was so intent in getting things done that in spite of physical handicaps 
he was able to accomplish many things. Especially did he exert him- 
self to the utmost in order to “follow my custom, that is to write or 
answer letters at once”’. 
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Only a few people who received letters from him during his 
periods of illness know that his letters were written on an old type- 
writer by using just one finger because of paralysis. Under such a 
handicap he answered one letter by typing, “I refer students to Lillian 
Whiting’s poem which contains this advice, ‘fall in love with your 
work’. Then your success will be meted out to you in proportion 
to your heredity and efforts you make. You know it is difficult to 
quit work when you like the job. I know it from experience.” 

Even though some of his letters were answered under difhcult 
circumstances he nevertheless kept his sense of humor. Following one 
of his “paralytic strokes” he wrote, “I plan now to rest all the time 
but I may have a casual visitor anytime which sets me back. Too, by 
October 3 I may be in bed where the temperature is always 52 to 56 
degrees. Gosh, Dan, it is tough to give up.” 

In 1952 when he was working on his last book he ended one of 
his letters by stating, ‘No word from Indianapolis as yet and I am 
just dying by inches. Can scarcely make it anymore.” 

He always wanted to acknowldege the receipt of all mail even 
Christmas and birthday greetings. His acknowledgement of one is 
typical of many that were written, “I wish to thank you for your 
Christmas greeting. I know you read the paper and I just take it 
for granted they will have a notice in the paper when I pass out, so 
you know that I am still bothering my wife three times a day for 
something to eat. 

“I regret to inform you that my health is not improving. I went 
to my doctor and he said that I had high blood pressure. I suppose 
that is all orthodox and is just one of the steps on the road.” 

Another one of his letters that was typed under difficult circum- 
stances is nevertheless very humorous. To a friend he wrote, “It 
has been so long since I heard from you that I do not know if you 
are coming or going. Soon your hair will get long and we won't be 
able to tell you from a hillbilly. Now no kidding, I am talking about 
myself. I am getting so near the ferry that I imagine I can hear the 
water splash. I sure feel tough. I was up town today for the first time 
this year. No matter, do not be interested in which road I will take 
when I get off the ferry. You know I just cannot eat eggs although 
the doctor makes me eat one for breakfast. My wife poaches it and 
lets it cool so the sulphur smell will escape. I just have it in me to 
dislike the smell of sulphur. I think that came about in part from 
my desire to detour the sulphur fumes on the other side. My greatest 
interest now is to keep them from planting that man Deam in the 
cemetery.” 
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After Mrs. Deam became seriously ill, Deam labored under ex- 
treme difficulties. He would not give up his work until he had com- 
pleted the “Trees of Indiana” manuscript and started it on its way 
to publication. A short letter written during one of these trying days 
contained the folowing, “I regret to inform you that Mrs. Deam’s 
health is bad and I am following. Sorry the good old days are gone.” 

A fitting summary of the life of Deam should read something like 
this: An unusual person, named Charles C. Deam, appeared upon 
the botanica! scene some 60 years ago. He had a capacity for work 
which for him meant a working day of 16 hours. He planned, 
executed, and followed up every botanical interest than came to his 
attention. He was blessed with a body and spirit which permitted 
him to live nearly 88 years. He lived in the pioneer days, in the 
horse and buggy days, in the automotive era, and atomic era. During 
each of these periods he used the most up-to-date means available to 
him to pursue his botanical studies. His well developed memory, 
supported by carefully kept records, with continuous assistance from 
his devoted wife, made it possible for him to make outstanding 
botanical contributions. 

Were Deam recording this, there would be added this fact that 
he was not perfect and he made mistakes. However, his many botani- 
cal contributions during a long life, fully lived, characterize that 
friends of yours and mine, Charles Clemon Deam. 


PurDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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Norman Carter Fassett 


(Editor's note: The following account was issued as “Memorial Resolutions of 
the Faculty of the University of Wisconsin on the death of Professor Carter Fassett” 
and was prepared by E. F. Bean, J. T. Curtis, M. C. Greene, Joseph J. Hickey, and 
John W. Thomson.) 

With the death of Norman Carter Fassett at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, the University of Wisconsin has lost the services of one of 
the outstanding plant taxonomists of the nation. He died September 
14, 1954. 

Norman Fassett was born on March 27, 1900, in Ware, Massa- 
chusetts, the son of Lorenzo J. Fassett and Helen Carter Fassett. His 
school education was obtained at Leominster, Massachusetts, to 
which the family had moved, and his entire higher education was 
obtained at Harvard University where he earned the degrees of B.S. 
in 1922, M.A. in 1923, and Ph.D. in 1925, specializing in taxonomic 
botany under the tutelage of M. L. Fernald. While at Harvard, he 
was a teaching assistant in botany from 1922 to 1924 and a teaching 
assistant in mycology at Radcliffe College during 1923 to 1924. 

Appointed to the University of Wisconsin as instructor in botany 
in 1925, his services to this institution and to the people of this state 
encompassed his entire professional life. His advancement to Assistant 
Professor in 1929, to Associate Professor in 1937, to Professor and 
Curator of the Herbarium in 1944 reflect the development of this 
professional life. 

He ,eaves two daughters, Mrs. Marcia Grimm of Madison, Wis- 
consin, and Mrs. Ann Sunshine of Providence, Rhode Island, a son, 
Charles K. Fassett, of Madison, Wisconsin, and one granddaughter. 
Also surviving him are his mother, Mrs. Lorenzo J. Fassett of Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, a sister, Mrs. Frank Sample, of Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and a brother, James Fassett of New York City. 

Active and interested in people and in the many ramifications of 
his field, Dr. Fassett was a member of many organizations, among 
them the American Society of Plant Taxonomists, of which he was 
one of the founders, the Secretary-Treasurer during 1936 to 1944, and 
the President at the time of his death; the New England Botanical 
Club which he had joined early in his career; the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, the International Society of Plant Taxonomists, Sigma Xi, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists, the American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences, the American Arctic Institute, the Botanical Society of Ameri- 
ca, the New York Academy of Science, the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, the Society for the Study of Evolution, the 
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Torrey Botanical Club, the Wildflower Preservation Society, the Na- 
tional Parks Association, and the Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Conservationists. 

A forceful and stimulating personality, Dr. Fassett was noted 
for the excellence of his lectures. His classes were sought by students 
in many fields of science. Colleagues teaching in other departments 
paid him a rare tribute in asking him to give the opening lecture in 
one course and the final one in another: “parkling wit, dry humor 
and a wealth of illustrative material characterized his delivery. No 
man ever did more to bring the salty air of the New England coast 
to a Midwestern campus. Abundant photographs taken on his many 
travels were used to illustrate points he wished to make. Always a 
firm believer in the necessity of field work in botany, Dr. Fassett led 
his classes on many memorable trips. Who among his students can 
forget their professor “swinging on the birches” of the north slopes 
along the Wisconsin River valley, or his savory stews garnished with 
the local vegetation, along with many an important botanical precept. 

Under his guidance, the Herbarium of the University has grown 
from a collection of 96,000 specimens, including 15,000 specimens of 
Wisconsin plants, to the impressive and exceedingly valuable collec- 
tion of 380,000 specimens, including 68,000 specimens in the Wiscon- 
sin collection. The specimens personally collected by him numbered 
over 28,000. 

Dr. Fassett’s profound enthusizsm for the out-of-doors and his 
sensitive dismay at the changes being wrought by man led him to 
become one of the leaders of conservation thought in Wisconsin. Ai- 
though not a writer in the field, his lectures and his conversations 
with his students and colleagues imbued many with the spirit of con- 
servation. Through his influence an undergraduate major in the 
biological aspects of conservation was started at the University and the 
state board for the preservation of scientific areas was brought into 
being. He was active in the establishment and development of the 
University Arboretum. His wide influence upon the students from 
so many diverse fields impressed many of the citizens of Wisconsin 
with the importance of an ecological conscience. No student ever 
left his clasess without an increased perception of America’s mag- 
nificent natural resources, the sweep of their evolution in the past, 
their significance and beauty in the present, and our own responsibility 
for their full enjoyment by the generations that are to follow us. 
These attitudes and ideas spread into many departments of the Uni- 
versity and far beyond it. As a dynamic and inspiring teacher, Dr. 
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Fassett must be rated with Wisconsin’s great conservationists of the 
present century, Van Hise, Wehrwein, and Leopold. 

The author of over 100 professional papers, he wrote books 
upon the aquatic plants of North America, hay fever plants, the 
spring flora of Wisconsin, the grasses of Wisconsin, the legumes of 
Wisconsin, and was co-author of a book on the ferns and fern allies 
of Wisconsin. Notable to Wisconsin citizens is the long series of 
reports on the flora of Wisconsin by himself and his students, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, and a paper on the past and present vegetation of the 
Brule River which appeared in the same journal. His original ap- 
proach to the problem of speciation in plants led to a large series of 
papers upon variations in plants using a mass-collection technique for 
study of these variations. During World War II, he was deep in the 
interior of Colombia on the U. S. Cinchona Mission, searching for 
new sources of the critical drug quinine. As a specialist on aquatic 
plants, his advice was sought by many other colleagues in North 
America and it was on an expedition to Guatemala, Salvador, and 
Nicaragua for these plants that he was first stricken with the illness 
which led to his passing. 

His student and his colleague mourn the passing of a great 
friend, a great mind and a life of immeasurable usefulness. His 
inspiration will be sorely missed. 


The following proposal has also been made by the memorial 
committee: 

A memorial committee, appointed by the Department of Botany, 
has discussed means of perpetuating not just the name of Norman 
Fassett, but also the kind of thing that he tried to do during his pro- 
fessional life. As we all know, he was an authority on the flora of 
the Midwest and especially interested in Wisconsin and in field 
botany. One of the strong supporters of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, he and his students had many papers ap- 
pear in its publication, most notable being the long series of pre- 
liminary reports on the flora of Wisconsin and his paper on the Brule 
River. The committee, therefore, visualizes as a possible memorial, 
a fund, which would be used to aid the publication of papers on 
field or herbarium botany in the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. Since the Academy has very 
limited funds for publication, such a fund should permit the im 
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proved publication of meritorious work. The Academy states that it 
would be happy to grant a credit line “Publication assisted by the 
Normal C. Fassett Memorial Fund” when this fund is used for pub- 
lication of a paper or for illustrations in a paper. If sufficient dona- 
tions are received, the memorial fund will be set up in such a way that 
the income from investment of the fund will be used each year. If 
the funds received are insufficient for this purpose, the committee 
proposes that they be used by the editorial committee of the Wis- 
consin Academy to publish illustrations in field or herbarium botany 
papers each year until the principal is exhausted. Of course, the 
former is preferable and $1,000 is being set as the minimum goal for 
a permanent memorial fund. 

Norman Fassett’s former students and colleagues are being ap- 
proached to raise this memorial fund. Donations should be made 
payable to the “Norman C. Fassett Memorial Fund” and sent to any 
member of the committee. 


MApIson, Wis. 
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Ray C. Friesner 


Joun E. Porzcer 


Ray C. Friesner was born February 8, 1894, at Bremen, Ohio, 
and died December 1, 1952, in Indianapolis, Indiana, after thirty-three 
years of faithful service to Butler University. He was educated in the 
Bremen public schools and received his A.B. degree from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1916. The University of Michigan granted him 
the Ph.D. degree in 1919 and the same year he went to Butler Uni- 
versity as instructor in biology. In 1920 he was made head of the 
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new department of botany, a position he held until his death. He 
was married to Gladys Miller in June, 1925. 

In 1931 Dr. Friesner sponsored the Butler Botanical Studies, 
which for many years provided fine opportunities for publishing 
results of the research of botany students and staff at the University 
Through exchanges these Studies were placed in the libraries of 
every large university in the world and made fine contacts for gradu- 
ates of the department. In 1944 botany alumni and friends cele- 
brated the silver anniversary of the botany department and its head 
and commemorated the occasion with a memorial number of the 
Butler Studies. Another Memorial Issue, in October, 1954, carried a 
detailed biography and a complete bibliography of the botanical writ- 
ings of Dr. Friesner. 

From 1944 to 1947 Dr. Friesner was Director of the Graduate 
Division, and in 1947 became Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, while continuing as head of the botany department. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, 
the Botanical Society of America, the Eugenics Research Association, 
the American Genetics Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He was awarded the Holcomb Award for 


Outstanding Service to Butler and the honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan University. He was especially known for 
his work on the taxonomy of Indiana plants, especially on the genus 


Solidago. His pleasant personality made him popular with students 
and he was highly regarded by his associates. 

BuTLeER UNIVERSITY 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Ecovocy or Lake Erir.'—Many years of study as the director 
of the Franz Theodore Stone Institute of Hydrobiology have culminat- 
ed in the publication by Dr. Langlois of this valuable book, essentially 
a summary of the very extensive researches that have centered about 
Put-in-Bay for many years. The book discusses the physical environ- 
mont, including a description of the basin, the climate, the shoreline, 
the action of wind, waves, and ice, and the pollution resulting from 
the activities of man. Then follows a discussion of the biota, with 
particular reference to fish and fisheries. The book is well documented 
and well indexed and should prove a great value to students of the 
area as well as to comparable areas elsewhere. The litho-printed 
process of manufacture has resulted in the production of an attractive 
volume, easy to read and handle, although some of the illustrations 
have lost a good deal from the originals. All in all, the book serves 
to emphasize the fundamental nature of the research accomplished by 
the Institute and establishes the basis for future research, not only 
there but in limnological studies elsewhere as well.—Eart L. Core. 


EDUCATIONAL BeNneFrActor.?—The life of Hugh Roy Cullen, Texas 
millionaire, is dealt with in a Prentice-Hall publication released 
November 29, 1954. This book tells in vivid language the life of 
the man who has recently given away $175,000,000 to educational and 
charitable institutions, and has established the Cullen Foundation 
for assistance of worthy causes. The book well deserves its sub-title, 
“A Story of American Opportunity”. 


'The Western End of Lake Erie and its Ecology, by Thomas H. Langlois. 
479 p. Edwards Bros., Inc. Ann Arbor, Mich. $10. 1954. 

*Hugh Roy Cullen, by Ed Kilman and Theon Wright. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. $4. 1954. 


ERRATUM 


For line 1, page 5, this volume read: 


Riccarpia Pincuis (L) S. F. Gray. 
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Reprints should be ordered when galley proof is returned to the editor. 
Morgantown Printing & Binding Co., Morgantown. W. Va., have furnished 
the following rates: 


Copies 2pp. 8pp. 12pp. 16pp. 


25 Copies 3.65 : $ 530 $ 7.95 $10.60 
“i 3.80 . 5.80 8.70 11.60 

3.95 6.30 9.45 12.60 

ss 4.10 ‘ 6.80 10.20 13.60 

4.70 7.80 11.70 15.60 

4.40 8.80 13.20 17.60 

5.30 : 10.40 15.60 20.80 


Reprints will be folded anu if more than four pages, saddle stitched. 
Covers similar to that of Castanea: First 50 copies, $2.00; Additional 
covers, 1% cents each. 
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Common Seed Plants 
OF THE 


Mid-Appalachian Region 


P. D. Strausbaugh, Earl L. Core, Nelle Ammons 


Includes simple and clear-cut keys to families, genera, and 
species common throughout the entire region of the middie Ap- 
palachian Mountains. The book will meet the needs of the flower 
lover, the general botanist, the forester, and the ecologist, and is 
especially designed for use in college botany classes. The book 
contains a glossary and an index, also nine full-page plates 
illustrating leaf forms, lobing, margins, tips and bases, stamens, 
carpels and pistils, corolla and flower types, inflorescences and 


fruits. 


xxiv plus 305 pages — $2.75 per copy 


THE BOOK EXCHANGE 


262 Willey Street 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


WILD FLOWER 


The only publication devoted 
exclusively to the Conservation 
of Wild Flowers through their 
study, cultivation and preserva- 
tion in Sanctuaries. 


FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Invaluable to teachers, garden 
clubs and conservationists. 
MEMBERSHIP and MAGAZINE 
$2.00 PER YEAR 


Sample for a stamp. Ask for 
club rate with your favorite 
magazines. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN 
CF THE 


Wild Flower Preservation 
Society 
3740 Oliver Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN 
FERN JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Devoted to Ferns 
and Fern Allies, published by 
The American Fern 
Society 
Subscriptions $2.35 a Year 
(Foreign $2.45) 


Sent free to all members of 

The American Fern Society. 

Annual dues, $2.00 Life mem- 
bership, $35.00 


Send for Free Sample Copy 


C. V. Morton 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington 25, D. C. 


